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“Speech of Hon. Water A. Burvetan, of 

akota, on the subject of Indian Affairs in 

the United States and Territories, delivered 

in the House of Representatives, Fzb. 9, 1869.” 
(Continued from page 36.) 

The Cherokee treaty was concluded at New 
Echota, in 1835, notoriously without authori- 
ty-on the part of the Indians. The chiefs 
who negotiated it, or, to speak more plainly, 
from whom it was extorted, were few in num- 
ber and not recognized as such by their peo- 
ple, but acted without authority, and in 
direct opposition to a vast majority of the 
Cherokee nation. The treaty conceded to us 
about eleven million acres of the best land in 
Georgia and Alabama, then held by this 
semi-civilized people, and to a Breat extent 
cultivated by them. The consideration was 
merely nominal. Every student of American 
history must remember the excitement which 
this treaty produced throughout the country 
and the influence it exerted upon our national 
politics. When the treaty was presented in 
the Senate, Mr. Clay offered a protest against 
its ratification, and proposed to adopt in its 
place this resolve: 

“That the instrument gperns to be a 
treaty concluded at New Echota between the 
United States and the chiefs and head men 
of the Cherokdes was not made and concluded 


_ by eathorty of the Cherokee nation compe- 


tent to bind it, and therefore the Senate can- 
not consent to advise the ratification thereof.” 
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The treaty was confirmed, however, after a 
long emiiae a strict party vote and 
by a majority of one only—unjust and 
fraudulent as it was. Its execution was de- 
creed and insisted upon by the Government 
in spite of the continued remonstrances and 
determined opposition of a vast majority of 
the Cherokee nation. This majority main- 
tained that they were not in any manner 
bound to the fulfillment of the treaty to 
which they had never assented, and resolved 
that they would not remove from their coun- 
try in compliance with its stipulations, if it 
were possible to avoid it. Government de- 
cided to effect the removal by force, if neces- 
sary, and Georgia raised a large body of 
volunteers to aid in the ignoble design. 
General Scott was ordered to New Echota to 
accomplish the removal, peaceably if possible, 
but at the’ point of the bayonet if need be. 
The inflamed and greedy volunteers were al- 
ready on the ground, with claims in their 
pockets for the land, which had been divided 
in advanee between them by’a sort of lottery. 
A gentleman who was in Georgia at the 
time, and had an opportunity to hear General 
Scott freely express his sentiments upon the 
subject of his mission, was curious enough to 
reduce his remarks to, writing immediately 
after they were uttered. 
General Scott deserves that these words 
should be made public; they were literally as. 
follows. He said: : 


The memory of’ 
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of the Government to the Delawares by that | and their heirs all their territorial rights in 


solemn treaty so as to arrest the disasters of 
the war, and secure the aid and co-operation 
of that powerful nation. On the 17th of 
September, 1788, the said treaty was con- 
cluded at Fort Pitt under the title of “ Arti- 
cles of agreement and confederation,” made 
and entered into by Andrew and Thomas 
Lewis, Esqs., commissioners for and in behalf 
of the United States, of one part, and Ca 

tain White-Eyes, Captain John Kill-Buek, 
Jr, and Captain Pipe, deputies and chief 
men of the Delaware nation of the other part. 
By this treaty all former offenses were 
mutually forgiven, and perpetual peace and 
friendship declared to subsist between the 
United Stated and the Delaware nation from 
thenceforth through all succeeding genera- 
tions ; a perpetual alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, declared ; an engagement on the part 
of the Delawares to aid the United States by 
furnishing their best and most expert war- 
riors; to permit the United States troops to 
pass through the lands of the Delaware 
nation; to supply the colonial troops with 
corn, meat, horses, and everything else with- 
in their power. And in order that the old 
men, women and children of the Indians 
should be protected while their warriors were 
battling for their own liberties and the liber- 
ties of our fathers, the United States agreed 
to build a fort to shelter and defend them 
against the dreaded attacks of the Mohawks 
and the Six Nations, and garrison it with 
United States troops if any could be spared. 

The fourth article provides for the adminis- 
tration of justice by impartial trials before 
judges or juries of both parties, according to 
the laws, customs and usages of the contract- 
ing parties, and for the surrender and de- 
livery of criminals, fugitives, servants, and 
slaves escaping from the respective States of 
the Delaware nation and the United States. 

The fifth article declares that the con- 
federation entered into by the Delaware 
nation and the United States renders the In- 

.dians dependent on us for clothing, equip- 
ments and munitions of war; to provide for 
which an Indian trading agent is to be ap- 
pointed by the United States, with an ade- 
quate salary, whose chief aim is to be the ad- 
vancement of the mutual interests of the con- 
federating parties. } 

The sixth article recites that— 

“The enemies of the United States have 
endeavored by every artifice in their power 
to possess the Indians in general with an 
opinion that it is the design of the States 
aforesaid to extirpate the Indians and take 


a of their country; to obviate such 
lse suggestions the United States do engage to 





























guarantee to the aforesaid nation of Delaware 








the most ample manner, as it hath been 
bounded by former treaties, as long as they, 
the said Delaware nation, shall abide 

hold fast the chain of friendshiv now entered 
into. And it.is further agreed on between 
the contracting parties, should it be found 
conducive for the mutual interest of both 


by and 


rties, to invite any other tribes who have 
n friends to the interest of the United 


States to join the present confederation, and 
to form a State whereof the Delaware nation 
shall be the head, and have a representation 
in Congress,” 


By the law of nations this treaty bound the 


United States to protect the rights thus guar- 
anteed to the Delaware nation. 
rial right to a State as large as Pennsylvania 
was expressly conceded to the Delawares as a 
nation by this treaty. It was under these 
promises and guarantees that the most expert 
and best warriors of that nation went forth to 
battle for the cause of liberty for themselves 
and our forefathers. Many of the best scouts 
were drawn from the warriors of the Dela- 
wares. Six hundred effective warriors were 
furnished General Washington b 
voted tribe durin 
States and the Delawares were both fighting 
on the same issue—for independence of the 
British Crown and of all the world. The 
brave warriors of the Indian nation fought 
our battles; the tribe supplied our troops with 
food and horses; we paid them in continental 


The territo- 


this de- 


one season. The United 


money, unredeemed specimens of which ‘re- 


main among the Delawares to this day; the 


war of independence closed with a halo of 

lory; the celebrated Delaware chief, Hengue 

ushees, had won the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel for his courage, daring and efficiency 
as a scout. He was gratefully thanked by 
General Washington for his invaluable ser- 
vices in the war of the Revolution; and this 
red hero, with his brave followers went home 
to their wigwams to prepare for the admission 
of their State into the Union. 

Where are they now? Alas! their braves 
are no more; their hearts have been broken 
by our ingratitude, by our base refusal to 
keep our treaty stipulations. On the 2ist of 
January, 1785, (see Indian Treaties, page 
16,) they are removed with the Wyandotts to 
Ohio and Indiana; this is to be the new State 
promised them. On the 9th of January, 
1789, (page 28,) a on of the land ceded is 
taken away; on the 3d of August, 1795, 
(page 49,) mene other Indian tribes are 
eed on the Delaware lands; in June, 1803, 
(page 74,) their boundaries are diminished ; 
on the 18th of August, 1804, (page 81,) they 
surrender more of their lands; on the 4th of 
July, 1805, (page 87,) a new boundary is es- 
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tablished, and on the 21st of August, 1805, 
(page 95,) the Delawares released to the 
United States a portion of their lands ; on the 
30th of September, 1809, (page 113,) another 
cession is made to the United States, and the 
United States commissioners pretended that 
the lands allotted to the Delawares and 
Wyandotts belonged to the Miamis; on the 
22d of July, 1814, (page 118,) the war with 
Great Britain induced us to make a second 
war treaty with the Delawares to procure 
their aid, and to make a second faithless 
promise to establish the boundaries of 
their lands forever; on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1815, (page 131,) the United States 
recognized the fidelity of the Delawares in 
taking up the tomahawk and going on the 
war path in defence of their unselfish allies, 
of the pale faces ; on the 8d of October, 1818, 
they ceded all their lands in Indiana, the 
Ohio lands having been ceded before; they 
removed to the White river in Missouri and 
Arkansas, and on the 24th of September, 1829, 
(page 236,) they are removed tothe lands be- 
tween the Kansas and Missouri rivers, and a 
broken fragment of the nation that had gone 
to Cape Girardeau, in 1793, where they had 
received a grant from the Spanish governor 
for lands west of the Mississppi, was also 
driven west of Missouri into Kansas. But 
they are to hold these Kansas lands forever; 
this was to be their last removal; the bounda- 
ries were fixed by two large rivers, and the 
other two lines made the square complete 
which they were to hold forever. They were 
now happy; they had made great progress in 
agriculture and manufactures, in the rasing 
of horses, sheep and cattle; and another frag- 
ment of the nation had been removed from a 
fertile, beautiful tract of Jand on the Sandus- 
ky river to a permanent home in Kansas, 
under the promise that the Delaware nation 
should thereby be united under one head, and 
that thirty-six sections of land should be ap- 
propriated for the establishment of schools 
for the education of the Delaware children. 
(To be continued.) 





PERCEPTION. 


To know from perception is entirely other 
than to learn from doctrine; they who know 
by perception have no need of the knowledge 
acquired in the way of systematized doctrines ; 
as, for the sake of illustration, he who knows 
how to think well has no occasion to be taught 
to think by any rules of art; for hereby his 
faculty of thinking well would perish, as with 
those who abide in the scholastic dust. To 
such as’ proceed by perception, it is ‘given 
from the Lord to know what is good and 
true by an internal way; but to such as pro- 
ceed by doctrine, knowledge is given by an 


external way, or that of the bodily senses; 
and the difference is as between light and” 
darkness.— Rays of Light. f 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. iz 
NOTHING TO DO. Y 
We not unfrequently hear expressions of 

this kind by way of excuse for leaving the 
‘simple faith of the Society of Friends, adopt- 
ing the formulas of the day, and giving’ 
strength and support to those things for whick 
our forefathers suffered the loss of earth’s 
choicest comforts and most desirable 
sions. “The Elders,” say they, “do all the 
work ; they open no avenues for the exercise 
of youthful ardor and energies.” I would 
say to all disposed to take this view: One 
higher than man stands at the door and 
knocks, and if admitted He will tell thee 
what to do.—when and how todo it. If we 
set each other to work, we may mistake the 
calling or the ability, and impose burdens 
heavy to be borne. Not so with the Head of 
the Church. He knows exactly what part 
belongs to us, and where our right place is; 
and if we come to Him, He will fit us for it, 
and place us in it, and help us through and 
over all the difficulties we may have to en- 
counter. This sentiment hes been.so fully 
established among Friends as to inducea 
care not to urge any forward into active ser- 
vice, lest the branches outgrow the root and 
cause it finally to wither and die. But I 
cannot think for a moment that there is one 
among those advanced in life, in our organi- 
zation, that would not hail with delight the 
least manifestation of interest in the young 
and in the children, to lend their aid in “a 
way to strengthen the good. There is wor 
enough for all; our Father’s vineyard is very 
large; many kinds of service are needed; 
some that is not very pleasant, but to com- 
plete the work it all has to be done: to root! 
up the plants He has not planted, to stir the 


soil, to guard from all that would destroy, to’ 


watch the times and scasons, to prune away 


the luxurient offshoots, leaving the residue’ — 
open to sunshine and shower, that it may’ — 
“For herein is our’ 
Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit’) | 
We read in the parable of one that waited: ~ 


flourish and bear fruit. 


for men to hire him. How long he had stood 


a mere looker on we are not told; his time! — 


was wasting away, when in‘nielcy a summons 
came that dissipated the stupor.gnd roused 
him to action: The Lord of ‘the vineyard 
came and supplied what men had left undone. 
Let none say there is nothing todo. The 
command is imperative now as in days of old, 
“Go ye into my vineyard and labor.” We 
are not invited to eat the fruit without the 
labor, and if we were, it would not be so 
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sweet to the taste. Seek not for great things, 
but willingly embrace the least opening for 
usefulness. The cup of cold water given in 
the love of discipleship has its reward. May 
all be so wise as to cultivate the little seed of 
divine life and love that is sown in the heart 
by the Father of mercies, who calls all to 
Ley and to virtue, not doubting but that 
e will give to each his due, even a place in 
His house, and a name better than that “of 
sons or of daughters,” yes, an everlasting 
name, that shall not be cut off: a member- 
ship in that Church of which it is written, 
“T have graven thee on the palms of my 
hands, thy walls are continually before me.” 
To look after the lonely and desolate in their 
secluded abodes, is a ministration of kindness 
and mercy our Father in heaven will bless,— 
to cast a silent glance around and see what 
is wanting that we have power to supply. If 
we can do no more, we can certify the fact 
that our hearts beat with tenderness and love 
toward all, especially the children of affliction, 
penury and want, not forgetting the poor con- 
vict in his cell, withering in agony with a 
guilty conscience. O! let none say there is 
ing to do here in this world of sin and 
sorrow. Let young and old unite and work 
while we may. Dig up the buried talents 
and put them into the exchange ere we are 
called to a final account. 


“Mind not high things, but condescend to 
men of low estate,’”—yes the very lowest,—and 
offer a helping hand to these, for so did the 
highest of all God’s messengers, the despised 
Nazarene. He always found enough to do, 
from early morn till evening called the multi- 
tudes to their homes to seek refreshment and 
rest. And when exhaustion came upon them 
too everpowering to accomplish this, he ex- 
erted the power given him to multiply the 
little and satisfied them ere they dispersed. 
Many are the ways open by which we too 
may bless each other and add to the general 
welfare, if we will lift up our eyes and see 
“the fields already white unto harvest.” 
Then never again need the words pass our 
lips, “‘ There is nothing to do.” 


3d mo., 1869. 


———__ -~48e—- 


§. Hunt. 





Boasting of the past is a poor way to 
achieve success for the future. He who rests 
satisfied wit» a victory will soon experience a 
defeat. Christians especially must never re 
lax their zeal; for if they suspend their toils, 
and begin to recount their triumphs they 
have won, they may shortly lament their 
hasty exultation, and repent their failures and 
their sins. While we go forward, we are 
see : when we stop, we are preparing to turn 

ack, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR NATURE IN HARMONY WITH THE 
DIVINE WILL. 


Of more importance to a human being 
than aught else is a knowledge of him- 
self and his relation to the Infinite Mind; 
and nothing is more conducive to the growth 
and advancement of the intellectual and 
moral powers, than a just conception of 
the rich gifts with which man has been en- 
dowed. In order to become acquainted with 
these spiritual possessions, it is of great mo- 
ment that the knowledge be sought through 
the proper medium. In this way conflicting 
theories are avoided, and through the unfold- 
ings of heavenly wisdom there is a clear per- 
ception of the capacities of thought and 
action, and man, by an acquaintance with 
them, is led to honor and reverence the 
Author of his being. It is only in proportion 
as the mind progresses that it receives a 
knowledge of itself, for the clearest exposi- 
tions of its powers cannot be understood un- 
less they are interpreted through experience. 
As we are impressed with the magnitude of 
our subject, we are ready to adopt the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, “I will praise Thee, 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made— 
marvellous are thy works; and that my soul 
knoweth right well.” Truly, a human being, 
viewed as consisting of a body as well as 
mind, is a beautiful whole. In the lowest as 
in the highest capacity, there is an important 
use. The principle usually denominated self- 
love or self-regard is not to becrushed out. The 
inclination to excess is the chief moral danger, 
which requires the balance of a well-regulated 
mind to keep it in check. “ What I say unto 
one I say unto all, Watch.” If this watch be 
maintained, we shall find that the propensities 
of our nature are not hostile to our good—it 
being only when they obtain the ascendency, 
and are not subject to the controlling influ- 
ence of the good spirit, that they become the 
source of guilt or misery. The desire is that 
we should not fall into’the error of disparag- 
ing the gifts with which we have been en- 
dowed by a beneficent Creator, and which 
form so important a part of our being as in- 
habitants of this lower sphere. The doctrine 
of original sin has had an extended influence in 
creating almost a contempt for self, an evil per- 
haps as pernicious as its opposite pride; and 
it is for those whose faith perceives the ~ 
fection of innocence and purity in the infant 
as it comes from the hands of the Infinite, to 
counteract the evil by acknowledging more 
fully the image in which man was created. 
This subject, properly regarded, will not 
create a false estimate of the human powers, 
inducing a “creaturely activity” adverse to the 
regulations of the spirit, but will have the 
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effect rather in the more intimate acquaint- 
ance with ourselves, to bring us into a realiz- 


our being for temporal as well as 
all 


spiritual 
blessings. After fh 


uding to the difficulties 







their “inward gifts,” because of the incredu- 
lity of mapy minds in relation to these latent 
powers, one of deep religious experience has 
written. . . 
meeting some responée, though faint, in multi- 
tudes. Such a spirit as God has breathed into 
man, cannot easily exist, without giving some 
signs of its divine original. In most men 
there are some revelations of their own na- 
ture, some beams of a light which belongs not 
to the earth; some sympathies with what is 
good and great in character, some perceptions 
of beauty, some gushings from the deep foun- 
tain of love in the séul, some thirstings for a 
gg happiness, some experience of the pecu- 
iar joy of a disinterested deed, some dim 
conceptions at least of their intimate rela- 
tions.to God. Most men understand through 
experience these testimonies to the secret 
wealth and immortal destination of the soul ; 
while in not a few, such a measure of intel- 
lectual and moral power has been called 
forth, that nothing is needed but a wise direc- 
tion of their thoughts upon themselves, to 
open to them the magnificent prospect of their 
own spiritual energy, and of the unbounded 
good into which it may be unfolded. Faith 
in what man contains as a germ in his own 
breast, faith in what he may become, in what 
he was framed to be, in that state of power, 
light, purity and joy to which Jesus Christ 
came to exalt him,—this faith seems to us the 
quickening, saving, renovating principle which 
God sent his Son to revive in the soul, and 
happy are they who can spread its empire in 
the world. It is God’s pleasure, in his pro- 
visions for the mind, as well as for the body, 
to give us in a rude state the materials of 
good, and to leave us to frame from them, 
amid much conflict, a character of moral 
and religious excellence; and in this ordina- 
tion we see his wise benevolence; for by this 
we may rise to the unutterable happiness of 
a free and moral union with our Creator. 
We ought to add that the obstructions to the 
love of God do not lie wholly in ourselves. 
Perhaps the greatest is a false theology. This 
interposes thick clouds between the soul and 
its Maker. It darkens and dishonors God 
and his works, and leaves nothing to sustain 
our trust and love. Religion, if it be true, is 
central truth, and all knowledge which is not 
gathered round it and quickened and illu- 
. minated by it is hardly worthy the name. To 
this great theme we would summon all orders 
of mind,—the scholar, the statesman, the stu- 
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ation of our dependence upon the Author of 


of bringing men to a more just conception of 


. “Still we do not despair of 














dent of nature, and the observer of life. Men 
of the highest intellect should feel, that, if 
there be a God, then his character and our 


crated to Him, can never attain its true 


Philadelphia, 3d mo., 1869. 


Very many people, and not unfrequeutly 


guage to children that requires more mature 


that has caused me not a little uneasiness, are 
the words “ devil” and “hell,” uttered with- 
out the accompanying definition to render 
their meaning clear to the young mind. 

We may be reminded that the Saviour and 
many of the ancient worthies used such Jan- 
guage,—which is true; but they were ad- 
dressed to a people who had not emerged 
from under a shadowy dispensation ; a people 
for whom it was expedient that some outward 
manifestation should be used to convey an 


With the Jews, who were to be led from thé 


must be located; so the term “hell or hin- 
num” for his place of abode was appropriate 
and comprehensible. 

But why continue these terms when shad- 
ows are no longer requisite to direct to the 
substance? Why should we not abandon the 
use of such illustrations, and give the plain 
and unmistakable language, as the evil spirit, 
the disposition to sin, the inordinate desire 


Early impressions are very properly said 
to be the most lasting; then how important 
that they should be correct. Not only does 


this great duty devolve upon parents, but it 7 
should rest heavily upon the shoulders of — 


publishers of primary works. 


How many there are in this enlightened © 


country (a8 we are pleased to call it) who 


believe in the existence of a great lake of © 


burning brimstone as a place of future pun- 
ishment. Is not this the effect of early im- 


pressions originating in ignorance, and those — 


who thus imbibed the idea having failed to 
receive the truth? 
Milton, Ind. 


Take heed of thine own heart; there thou 
wilt find all evil ; there only canst thou meet 


with God, and with all good.— Wm. Law. 









relation to Him throw all other subjects into 
obscurity, and that the intellect, if not conse, 


its full dimensions and its proper heppioaya 


ccemeepeesnialllaliimianety ; 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. : 
INAPPROPRIATE LANGUAGE, ' 


those designated Friends, make use of lan- 


age and a riper understanding to comprehend, 
Common among these expressions, and some” 


idea of the inward teachings of the Spirit. 


observance of shadows to the substance, a” 
shadow must be used. Thus the term “ devil,” — 
to represent the evil spirit or fallen nature in ~ 
man; and if a being and iudividualized, he 


after things that lie without the path of recti- 
tude? . 
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For Friends’ Intell: gencer, 
DRESS. 


Some time last autumn, there was published, 
in one of our best weekly papers, a letter 
from its editor, who was then recreating 
amid the beautiful scenery of the White 
Mountains. Amongst other things he wrote 
in substance as follows: “We have staying 
here a pleasant company of ‘Friends ;’ and 
although I cannot endorse all their peculiar 
views, I hope they will long be preserved as 
a Society, if for no other reason than to bear 
their testimony in regard to plainness of dress. 
The attire of those here is so neat and beau- 
tiful, that it is indeed in pleasing contrast 
with the gaudy butterflies of fashion by whom 
they are surrounded.” 

T thought upon reading it I would like to 
call the attention of our dear young people 
to the fact that it is not alone in the view of 
Friends that a plain dress is pleasing. The 
extent to which rich and costly dress and 
profuse trimming are now carried, are cer- 
tainly alarming enough to awaken concerned 
minds in regard to its tendency. Not that I 
would wish to see every one attired in the 
peculiar garb by which members of our So- 
ciety are recognized; for in times past no 
doubt harm has been done by enforcing too 
strict an adherence to it; but simply to call 
attention to the great importance of simplicity. 
There are so many avenues for the right use 
of money, that even if blessed with abundance, 
are we doing right to spend so large an 
amount upon dress? Certainly much might 
be saved after good taste was gratified, that 
might do so much good if applied to chari- 
table purposes. I know we differ as to what 
constitutes beauty, but a refined mind cannot 
fail to see beauty in simplicity. And has it 
not been well said, that the best evidence of 
being dressed with good taste is, that the ob- 
server does not notice what is worn. 

Let those of us who are mothers encourage 
our daughters to make little sacrifices from 
their wardrobes to be bestowed in some good 
cause ; and, above all, let us not by our own 
example show them that we attach un undue 
value to personal adornment. 

Asa Society, we do not give enough. Surely 
our early Friends, whom we so love to quote, 
did not scruple to use of their money to pro- 
mulgate their testimonies. Let us follow 
their example, and deny ourselves luxuries to 
elevate the people. Our Publication Society 
is crippled for want of means,—Swarthmore 
College wants funds to push it to rapid com- 
pletion ; and if these are not objects of interest 
to some, let each one give of his abundance to 
that charity which in his view is most bene- 
ficial. But let us not become a rich people, liv- 
ing luxuriously, unmindful of the many useful 
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objects that are calling for aid on every side. 
The mention of Swarthmore College calls to 
mind a concern felt by many Friends who 
are anxiously looking towards it for their 
children. They are querying, “Can we af- 
ford to dress our children to go there?” It 
is earnestly hoped that those having in owe 

the framing of rules to regulate the establish- 
ment, while not proscribing any uniform 
dress, will at least discourage the wearing of 
costly dresses and jewelry,—and, may we not 
add, excessive trimming. 

In conclusion, I would say to those of our 
young people who do practise self-denial in 
dress, that if they only knew how much in- 
fluence they thus exercised over those of slen-' 
der means, they would feel amply repaid for 
the sacrifice. os 


A GOOD RULE. 


A gentleman, who is very rich now, was 
very poor when he was a boy. When asked 
how he got his riches, he replied : “ My father 
taught me never to play till my work was fin- 
ished, and never to spend my money till I had 
earned it. If I had but an hour’s work ina 
day, I must do that the first thing, and in an 
hour. And after this I was allowed to play ; 
and then I could play with much more plea- 
sure than if I ed the thought of an unfin- 
ished task before my mind. I easily formed 
the habit of doing —e in time, and it 
soon became easy todo so. Itisto this I owe, 
under God’s blessing,-my prosperity.” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Since it was my privilege to unite with thee 
and our dear friends in Western New York 
in harmonious labor, my mind has often re- 
curred to it with thankfulness for the Master’s 
help; for although bowed under the feeling 
of being a stranger in a strange land, yet His 
presence was near to aid in the occupancy of 
the talents conferred by Him. The right use 
of these gifts is the only way to peace; and 
in order to perceive what is required, it is 
necessary that the spiritual eye be kept single 
and the servant be often found dwelling alone 
with God. Each one thus centering to the 
gift, the heart becomes filled with divine love, 
and in its aboundings, patience, forbearance 
and charity are exercised by one towards an- 
other, and the disposition to judge our breth- 
ren is removed. In this way we deepen in 
the root of true religion, the love of the world 
being also overcome. I believe the trial of 
the faith of ministers of the gospel is more 
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precious than “fine gold ;” and I feel the lan- 
guage applicable to me—Watch, keep the 
word in patience, that thou may be kept in 
the hour of temptation. In the engagement 
to visit the families of our Monthly Meeting, 
T have felt my own nothingness to an extent 
that my “judgment has ‘been taken away.” 
In this passive state I have been led many 
times, as one both blind and deaf, but blessed 
be the name of the great I AM, He has been 
near not ohly to open the eye and unstop the 
ear, but He has also been “mouth and wis- 
dom, tongue and utterance.” Let none fear 
to make a full surrender of their all to Him 
who continues to fashion his own instruments, 
and to send by whom He will send. 

This new year has not dawned upon us joy- 
ously or cloudlessly. The wishing of “A 
Happy New Year” has fallen like a weight 
upon my spirit the past five years, every one 
of them aving brought to me some great af- 
fiction or sore trial : and now I look no longer 
hopefully on the future of this present life. 
Beyond in the higher and brighter sphere I 
have faith and hope that “the wicked will 
cease from troubling and the weary be at 
rest.” I desire to possess my soul in pa- 
tience, and not give way to repining; for al- 
though my sensitive heart has had much to 


suffer, my path has had blessings innumerable’ 


of which I was never worthy. 

A visit from thee is anticipated with plea- 
sure. None but an invalid can fully know 
the invaluable blessing of an evidence of in- 
terest from those who are gratified to feel with 
the afflicted. In my case it has imparted 
strength to a degree that has enabled me to 
adopt the language, “ Magnified and adored 
be the name of Israel’s Shepherd.” When 
the waves and billows have threatened to 
overwhelm me, such seasons of spiritual re- 
freshmert have occasioned me to ascend on 
the wings of faith and love, and in humble 
confidence to say, “Though thou hast afflicted, 
yet will I trust in Thee.” 

Great is the sympathy my spirit feels for 
thee in the service called for at thy hand, yet 
I believe that commensurate with thy dedica- 
eation will be thy reward. I believe there 
must have been an entire surrender of the 
natural will ere thou couldst have made the 
sacrifice. He who can not only equip for 
every service, but who goes before those whom 
He puts forth, will doubtless strengthen thee 
by His presence ; and though thou mayst feel 
as “the least in the Father’s house,” and as 
one of the “hindermost of the flock,” yet if 
faithful in all things, it is my belief that thy 
returning experience will be that thou hast 
“lacked nothing.” 
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FrrienD_y Hints.—We receive from tin 
to time communications on various subject 
the sentiments in which cannot be objec 
to, but which are expressed in a mann 















unsuitable for publication. ‘These essayt T 
are sometimes accompanied by the reque disc 
that the Editors would correct errors. Ag the 
regards mistakes in spelling and grat oth 
matical errors, we are willing to do sof the 
but to prune redundancy of expression, t#g ™ 
substitute fitting for unfitting words, to break °°" 
up long and confused paragraphs into shot 
and clear sentences, involves an expenditure af 
of time and labor which would be momg % 
profitable to the writer himself. The maxing ™ 
contained in the old writing is applicableg 
here: “ Whatsoever is worth doing at all, i} ‘on 
worth doing well;” and we cannot do anye§ of 
thing well without attention. When writ be 
ing for publication, it is well asa generah™ de 
rule, especially for those unaccustomed . 
composition, to lay aside the first draft for @@ Di 
week or two, then go over it again, omittiz _- 
all unnecessary words, and substituting more @ re 
expressive ones, until it seems to convey§ ™ 
clearly what is intended, and then re-write i 9 y 
Reading the essay to a judicious friend, and ; 
profiting by his criticisms, is also improving) § fy 
While we should be careful to avoid fall 
ing into a criticising habit of mind in regard a 
to words, remembering that the “ body” (th x | ; 


idea intended to be conveyed) is more than 
“raiment,” (the words in which it is clothed,)) 
yet precision and clearness in the use of lane) 
guage are so connected with truth-speaking,” 
that they are well worth cultivating. 
friend once commenting on the care with 
which in our meetings for business the lan-| 
guage of our minutes and epistles is often” 
weighed and pondered, remarked, that she” 
did not regard it as proceeding from a carp. 
ing and critical spirit, but simply from a love’ 
of truthfulness; and that the tendency of this 
care upon the young people who heard thesé) 
discussions was to foster truthfulness in them. 
In the flow of conversation it is not easy al} 
ways to select right words; though mueh” 
might be done by early training and atten-~ 
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tion to the various shades of meaning con- 
veyed by them to make this selection habitual. 
But in writing, it is well to bear in mind that 
there is in our copious language some word 
which will better than any other express our 
meaning, and that word we should endeavor 
to find. 

These remarks are not intended to act as a 
discouragement to any who feel like putting 
their thoughts on paper for the benefit of 
others, but merely to suggest that they make 
the effort to correct their own defects. If De- 
mosthenes became a renowned orator by over- 
coming physical defects which to one less de- 
termined would have seemed incurable, it is 
afar more easy task to acquire a clear and 
correct manner of expressing one’s thoughts 
in writing. 





Marrigp, at the house of the bride’s parents, in 
accordance with the order of Friends, Third month 
4th, 1869, Caartes TempLe and Puitena MARSHALL, 
of Concord, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. ’ 

—, on the 13th of Third month, 1869, with the 
approbation of Danby Monthly Meeting, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, in Greenville, Washing- 
ton County, New York, Anson Rogers, of Coose 
County, Oregon, to Exizasetu K., daughter of Otis 
Dillingham. 

——-, on the evening of the 23d of Second month, 
by order of the religious Society of Friends, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Taomas W. Sra- 
PLER to Lizziz G. Hopkins, both of Philadelphia. 

—, on the 3d instant, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, with the approbation of Little Falls 
Monthly Meeting, Caartes Russi, son of Thomas 
Russell of Baltimore City, to Anna T., daughter of 
Thomas Kemp, of Harford County, Md. 


Diep, on the 2d of Third month, 1869, at his resi- 
dence, Blackwoodtown, N. J., Joun L. Cooper, in 
the 73d year of his age, a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. 

The thread of life has thus been broken in one 
whose correct judgment, combined with a quiet 
spirit, rendered bim eminently useful in society, 
and a void is thereby created that will not readily 
be filled. His character was so identified with strict 
integrity that his words, though not many, were 
those ‘ fitly spoken,’ which ‘‘ are as apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.”’ 

For many years he was a-cripple. His health was 
also frail, and several times during his life he had 
attacks of severe illness, in which he was brought 
very near the grave. Though his sufferings were 
great during his last sickness, yet he bore them 
with true Christian resignation. He expressed no 
desire that these might be lessened, nor their 
Season shortened; but his constant prayer was for 
patience until his Heavenly Father should be 
pleased to end his sufferings. His mind continued 
clear and accompanied with a serenity and cheer- 
fulness which furnished a conclusive evidence that 
his work was done, and he was only waiting for the 
translation from this sublunary sphere unto the 
realm where the spirits of the ‘‘just made per- 
fect’ are in wear companioaship. 


Drep, at her residence in Chatham, N. Y., on the 
12th instant, Jopira, wife of Henry J. Powell, aged 
67 years ; a member of Chatham Monthly Meeting. 

Though words may not add virtue nor eulogy in- 
crease the peace of the dear ones removed from 
mortal vision, yet a tribute to purity of life and 
correct example often appears fitting for the encour- 
agement of others. 

Joining in membership with Friends, at an early 
period of life, her love for their testimonies and 
concern for the welfare of the Society remained un- 
abated, though deprived of the privilege of attend- 
ing meeting for a number of years. She possessed 
a cheerful, loving spirit, and amidst infirmities of 
body often expressed gratitude to her Heavenly 
Father that she had the care of akind and devoted 
husband and affectionate family. She submitted 
patiently to her afflictions, appearing happy and at 
peace with all. Kind and hospitable, her heart was 
ever open to the wants of the needy and the enteér- 
tainment of her friends; and though called sud- 
denly away, her composed, peaceful countenance in 
death spoke a “rapture of repose,’’? enduring and 
eternal. M. 

—,on the 5th instant, Exizasera R., wife of 
John Sellers Bancroft, of this city, and daughter of 
Samuel Richardson, of Wilmington, Delaware. 

——, at her residence in Waynesville, Ohio, on 
the 27th of Second month, 1869, Janz M. Keeper, 
daughter of Aaron and Martha Hibberd, of Martins- 
burg, Va., in her 71st year. 


—— + ~ee—-—_- -— 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

A Stated Meeting of the Board of Managers will 
be held on Third-day, the 6th of Fourth month, at 
half-past 3 o’clock P. M., at the College building. 
Cars leave station, 3lst and Chestnut streets, at 2.30 
P. M. Epwakp Parrisu, Clerk, 





UNDEVELOPED POWERS. 


Men are often called upon to perform tasks 
for which they appear to possess no ability ; 
and yet, when all are anticipating failure, 
sufficient power will be developed to meet 
the exigency. The body, unlike even the 
most perfect machinery, gains strength by 
use, and is able to endure and conquer, be- 
cause it has endured and conquered. In 
great emergencies, men will exhibit a muscu- 
lar strength and fortitude that would have 
been pronounced impossible under the ordi- 
nary routine of life. The stimulus of danger 
or the impulse of humanity will so excite the 
nerves of action, that an apparently preter- 
natural strength will be exhibited. Even the 
coward may become a hero for the moment, 
and the most timid women be nerved with 
firmness. The fact of such powers being 
brought out even once, and but for an in- 
stant, proves that they existed before, though 
undeveloped by circumstances. 

The same is true of the intellectual facul- 
ties. Tax them and they grow efficient. 
Their force in any man can never be dis- 
covered, nor their capacity measured, except 
by the difficulties overcome and the labors 
endured. Probably no great man in any 
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sphere at first conceived that he 
even the germs of the powers that were gradu- 
ally developed during a life of strenuous ef- 
fort. The moral abilities that lie latent in the 
heart are equally capable of great develop- 
ment. The power of doing good exists in some 
measure in every individual. By use and 
habit it is strengthened; and lives permanently 
in the breast of him who cherishes it, in- 
vesting him with a character for integrity 
and goodness that dignifies his most common 
actions, and gives him an unmistakable in- 
fluence over the hearts and lives of others. A 
speciés of momentum is thus created by keep- 
ing in exercise the moral nature. 

hough these varied latent abilities exist 
in mankind, two things are needed to develop 
them in any useful direction, outward circum- 
stances and internal effort. No plant can 
grow healthfully by inherent ability, without 
light, soil and moisture. No animal with 
lungs ever so perfect can breathe without air. 
No man can walk without the external solid 
ground. So no mental or moral faculties can 

developed unless occasions and duties are 
presented that are calculated to draw them 
out. The chief reason why so much talent 
and so many powers of body, mind and soul are 
undeveloped and unproductive is not always 
the lack of outward opportunities, but thea 
sence of internal effort. If physical power 
and vigor be the reward of saubaeaa and 
steady exertion, it is also true that this power 
can be obtained in no other way. The most 
favorable occasions for cultivating the mus- 
cles will bring no strength to him who folds 
his arms in idleness. So if, through faint- 
heartedness or lethargy, we shrink from duties 
demanding energy of action, we shall remain 
incapable. It is chiefly from this lack of 
effort, this want of faith in our own powers, 
that so few rise to positions of high mental 
and moral ascendency. We look up to 
heights of attainment with a despair of ever 
reaching them, forgetting that none ever trod 
the mountain top without climbing step by 
step its ru sides, Humility is a virtue, 
but carried to excess, and united with lazi- 
ness, it may sink a man into imbecility, and 
destroy all possibility of his elevation or use- 
fulness. In the steady and energetic pursuit 
of duty, and in striving to attain higher 
standards of excellence, courage, confidence 
and perrenal efficiency of every kind are 
stimulated and new powers are continually 
evolved, sufficient for all emergencies, and in- 
creasing with all future needs. All the 
master-spirits of the world have been made 
strong by effort, and each one, however hum- 
ble or feeble he may be, can develop the 
powers now latent within him until present 
impossibilities are vanquished, and new at- 
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tainments opened to his extended view, 
Publie Ledger. 


From “Good Words,” { 

A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF FIRE-DAM 

Some time since I paid a visit to Staffoy 
shire, and one of the entertainments by whig 
my host sought to make the time _ 
pleasantly was a descent into a coal mig 
I rather liked the idea, as I had never b 
down one, and at once agreed to go. F 
mine that was to be honored with our insy 
tion, was that of West B——. It was @ 
old mine, of considerable size and depth—t 
depth of the shaft being, if I recollect righth 
about 960 feet. There were some six or eig! 
in our company, among whom were t-wo young 
men, the sons of the owner, and a superi¢ 
workman—I do not know his proper techni 
cal designation—perhaps underground bailiff} 
at any rate, something equivalent to what 
above ground call the foreman. 

I expected that we should go down in 
bucket, or box, but there was nothing of tha 
sort ; we stood upon something like a small 
platform and clung to the chain by which 
we were lowered. I rather repented of my 
readiness to join the party when I saw 


means by which we were to descend, but Fgti 


had not courage or time to dissent from what 
seemed the recognized mode of procedure 
No one else seemed to mind it, and two oF 
three who were familiar with the ways of the? 
place stuck out one of their legs at right” 
angles to stave off from the sides of the shaft 
as we descended. “All right,” said somé™ 
one, and away we went. My first sensation) 
was that sort of delirium or swimming in| 
the head that the reader may have experi | 
enced when he dreams that he is ae own | 
a precipice. Fortunately it did not relax thé | 
muscles, for as it passed away I found” 
myself clinging to the chain like grim death; 
probably it was only momentary, as I bad” 
time to observe the rapidity with which we? 
passed into total darkness. The story about)! 
seeing stars at noonday from the bottom of a7 
coal pit cannot be true, at any rate if the pit 


is what is called an up-cast shaft. We went” 


down the up-cast shaft—that is, the shaft by” 
which the air which has entered the pit by” 
the down-cast shaft returns to the upper re-— 
gions, after having circulated through the 
mine ; and looking upwards through this air, 


we could see nothing of the opening of the 7 


pit almost immediately after beginning to de 
scend, I suppose the air was so loaded with 
impurities, coal dust, vitiated vapors, &c., 
that, seen in quantity, it was as muddy and- 
impenetrable to light as the river Thames at_ 


London Bridge, although on the small scale ~ 
both appear transparent. Down, down, we © 
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nt, and presently we became aware of a 
tle drizzling rain. It was the water, which, 
uring or trickling from the sides of the 
isbaft, sparked off from every projection. As 
ye went deeper this got worse, and by the 
time we reached the bottom we were in a 
heavy shower. 
nam Suddenly we mepper; we had reached the 
al m ot of the shaft. We found ourselves in the 
rer bee se a group of horses, one of which, a 
fig blind old beast, I remember, came knocking 
up against me and nearly upset me. 
Some of us were then furnished with lights. 
I was one of those that were not. When I 
say that the lights were all naked and with- 
out protection, the reader will see that my 
visit must have been made a good many 
years ago. Under the guidance of the fore- 
man we then set out on our tour. The main 
passage, along which we went at first, was 
what I imagine would be considered a lofty 
Band spacious gallery, laid with rails. It was 
comparatively broad, and seemed to my eye 
of thag about nine or ten feet high. We proceeded 
pg slong this, for I dare say, a quarter of a mile, 
By-and-by our leaders turned into an appar- 
ently unused side gallery, narrower than the 
main passage, in which the foreman had some- 
thing about the ventilation to point out to the 
jjowers. Hitherto we had seen no men min- 
3g; we had met men with horses drawing 
wo orig trucks, and others going about their occupa- 
of the? tions, but no men working. We proceeded 
ight § slong this smaller gallery for about 150 
“Jyards or so. The place was dirty, sloppy, 
y J and wet, and, of course, dark ; and feeling no 
ticular pe in what the foreman was 
‘ rous of pointing out to the owners, I 
i- f lagged behind a little. I might have been 
q twenty paces behind the rest of the party, 
+] when a sudden light started up among them 
{| —! can compare it to nothing but the flash 
} With which lightning is imitated in the thea- 
yy ite. The reader knows (or if he does not 
q know, I will tell him) that this is done by 
i greing a lighted taper-end between the mid- 
#4 We and ring finger of the hand, held out 
‘Jwith the palm upwards, Into the palm a 
went g quantity of powdered resin is poured, not 


t by § spread out but piled up around the taper. 
t by § the resin is then chucked into the air, and is 
r Te ted in passing through the flame, which 


the en spreads out like a large mushroom. 
air, fj The whole is over almost instantaneously, 
the — and the resemblance to sheet lightning, to 
» dex “B those who do not see the operator or the 
with “J Mushroom, but merely the flash of light, is 
&ec,, § Very perfect. Well, this is exactly what I 
and “J *8w—with a difference. The difference was, 
sat § that when the light flashed up to the roof 
cale “§ 4nd assumed the mushroom shape, it did not 
we § disappear like the other. Instead of being 
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extinguished as instantaneously as it arose, 
it continued extending and spreading out 
along the roof on every side. My first idea 
when I saw the light was, that this was some 
civility on the part of the owners to show off 
the mysteries of the place to their visitors, as 
I had seen the Blue-John Mine, in Derby- 
shire, and other stalactitic caves, illuminated 
by Roman candles and other lights. That 
idea only lasted for a second, As the light 
extended, every one rushed panic-stricken 
from it as fast as they could run. I guessed 
the truth in a moment, and turned to fly. 
There was no difficulty in finding my way, 
the whole place being illuminated. After 
flying along for some time, I looked back ; 
the whole of the gallery where we had been 
was one body of fire—not a bright lambent 
blaze, but lurid, reddish, volumes of flame 
rolling on like billows of fiery mist. Their 
form was like that of the volumes of black 
smoke which we may see at times issuing out 
of large factory chimneys, than anything 
else I can compare it to. My notions of ex- 
plosions of fire-damp were, that they took 
place with the rapidity of an explosion of 
gunpowder, But it was not so in this case, 
at any rate. I do not mean that it was slow, 
but that its speed was no greater than that of 
aman. All those who were at the end of the 
gallery where it took place, did, in point of 
fact, outrun it. Neither was there any noise 
or sound of explosion; at least, I noticed 
none, and if there had been I think I must 
have observed it, for, all things considered, I 
was tolerably collected. The report must 
have taken place at the pit-mouth, as from 
the mouth of a The fire rolled silently 
along in great biffows of reddish flame, one 
wave tumbling over another, in quick suc- 
cession. And a curious and very beautiful 
thing was the edges of these billows; they 
were fringed with .y of blue flame, 
dashed off like sparks from a grind-stone. 
Even at that dreadful moment I could not 
avoid being struck by their beauty. 

All this I must have gathered at a glance 
—in an instant of time. In front of the bil- 
lowy mass of fire rolling on towards me I saw 
the dark figures of my ormmenerene tearin 
along at headlong speed. Then turning, 
again dashed on. oe I wm? ~ loftier 
main passage I heard a voice behind me cry 
out, “ my on your face!” and by-and-by 
one figure after another sprang past me and 
dashed themselves headlong on the ground, 
I can liken the reckless, frantic way in which 
it was done, to nothing but bays when bath- 
ing, taking “ headers” into a stream. With- 
out reasoning about it I followed suit, and 
flung myself into a puddle, and then peering 
backwards under my arm, waited the ap- 
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proach of the sea Of ‘flame, the wall of fire, 
which was approaching. It had not yet 

come out of the side gallery, but the glare of 
its light preceded it. Presently it rolled into 
sight, filling the whole mouth of the side gal- 
lery, from top to bottom. Had it overtaken 
us in it, not a soul would have escaped alive; 
but when it entered’ the larger gallery it 
lifted, just as one"seés’a mist lifting on the 
mountains, and thén’ rolled along the roof, 
passing over our hédds. How much space 
there was between us and it, I cannot say; 
I imagine it filled the upper two-thirds, leav- 
ing a space of perhaps two or three feet free 
from flame. Nor can I well say how long 
we ay below this! fiery furnace; it might 
have been five mittites or a quarter of an 
hour. Judging fréiour sensations it must 
have been hours, but “wé’ did not experience 
so great heat as I should have expected. 
We felt it more afterwards; probably the 
anxiety of the moment made us insensible 
to its intensity. 

After the lapse of some time the volume of 
fire above began to diminish, the stratum got 
thinner and thinner; it eddied, and curled, 
and streamed about, leaving the more promi- 
ment parts of the roof exposed like islands; 
then it wandered about like fiery serpents 
and tongues, licking a corner here, or flick- 
ering about a stone there, but ever mov- 
ing towards the shaft. As it thus abated, 
| presently one head was raised from the 
ground, then another, until we all began to 
get up. We then gathered together, but 
there were no mutual congratulations, nor 
external acknowledgment of thanks to God, 
however much some may#iliave felt. But I 
doubt if there was much feéling of that kind, 
the sense of peril was yet too strong; we had 
escaped one great danger, but we knew that 
we were still exposed to the risk of many 
others which often followed such explosions. 
The first danger was want of air ; the fire had 
used what was in the mine almost wholly up, 
and we might perish from want of it. “ Fol- 
low me,” said the foreman, and he started oft, 
not for the mouth of the mine, but for some 
part of it which, from its connections or po- 
sition, he knew to be better, or more likely to 
be supplied with air, than any other part. 
The miners knew this too, doubtless, for on 
our arrival at the place in question, we found 
them trooping in from different quarters, 
until there might be above a hundred pre- 
sent; and I was much struck by one thing in 
them which was not according to my antici- 
pations. I thought that men who were habit- 
Be exposed to any danger became callous 

it, and faced it with indifference. It was 
fet so with these miners; we, who scarcely 
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through which we had passed, were * 
cooler and more collected than the 
most every one of them was thiordiagh 
manned, and shook in every fibre. I 






understood the magnitude of the danger 
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fire-damp. I saw one man, who had got # 
lick from the flame, having his shoulder 
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oe 

the ague well (experientia docet,) and the ue 
controllable shaking which bids defiance |) 7 
the strongest exercise of the will, but I 1 ony, 
saw a worse tremor in ague than in Diparst : 
men.’ While gathered together in this pa © ana o! 
of the mine, a loud crack ran through th gome 
roof above our heads, which so alarmed the} © Of thi: 
already nerveless miners that some of them] 0’er ¥ 
actually sunk upon the ground. The -_ _ Had 
nation of this anomaly in men’s courage is, oe 
think, that where they see their danger, and dag 
can exert themselves to ward it off or fo clk 
it, familiatity with it will produce contempt} om) su 
for it; but where they are utterly helpless, andj © wit 
know that they are so, familiarity with #} And: 
only adds‘ to its’ terrors. ‘This is the cag§. By 
with earthquakes. No familiarity with themg ) Whe 
enables a man to meet them with com]. oo 
posure; the more he has felt, the mom oom, «) 
frightened he becomes. I remember seeing} » 4; », 
another instance of the same kind on And 
the Tyne, when she was wrecked on the © Kine 
of St: Alban’s Head. The sailors on deck For 
were as cool as cucumbers, but the stokem§ Pipe ‘ 
and firemen below were unmanned exactly 

in the same way as the miners at West B—> ¥ 
They could not see their death, and they 

could do nothing to save themselves if the 

ship had foundered. ; 

After waiting a considerable time in this I 
part of the mine—perhaps an hour—we agalft 
started, and made for the mouth of the pit 4 
As we approached it we heard shouts, and } 
presently came upon a body of men, who, 
having heard the explosion, had been sent 
down to see what mischief had been done, 
Although thie explosion had travelled so de 
liberately when it passed over us, it had had 
sufficient violence when it reached the shaft 
to blow the roof of the building adjoining the 
pit-mouth clean off. Fortunately, it had not 
destroyed the gear there, and we were a 
to ascend without delay. Right glad was f 
to find myself once more in the open ait, 

The explosion had drawn a crowd of agitated 
men and women to the mouth of the ming 
Alas! the meaning of the dull report, and the 
cloud of smoke, and the fragments of the 
building at the pit-mouth flying in the aif, 
were too well kown in th e neighborhood, 
and many an anxious heart found relief im) 
a burst of tears when we were able to ' 
nounce, on our appearance at the surface, 
that no lives had been lost. We escaped g 1 
with almost miraculously slight injury forg§ pro 
men who had gone through an explosion of § spe 
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re fe wpder my notice. 

y; h§ [bave never been down a coal-pit since. 

~ Ub Anprew Murray. 
, , ° ee 

the : For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

ince... THE GOURD AT THE SPRING. 

| neva In my travels through a glen, 


: * Far beyond the haunts of men, 
- | Barst a spring, whose waters pour’d, 
18 Pate And close beside it hung a gourd. 


gh iE Some thoughtfal one, who knew the need 







ed » Of thirsty travelers, who speed 

f them]  0’er woods and wilds and through the ford, 
ex _ Had cleaned the spring and hung the gourd. 
ye is, [f . Useful should that lesson be 





To all who claim humanity ; 
For every need we can afford 





T, and 








escapel To clean the spring and hang the gourd. 
ntempt To suffering ones, soft words and kind 
ss, andy will festering sores with healing bind, 





with it 
1e Cae 






_ And raise their hearts to the Adored,— 
_ By the same means that hung the gourd. 


. Where’er on earth we chance to be,— 

_ Where’er beside us suffering see,— 

' Still bear in mind, we can afford 

~ To cleau the spring and hang the gourd. 


* If we would childhood’s love obtain, — 
And add to manhood’s trust again, 
» Kind words and deeds we a!l-must hoard 
4 For constant use, as hangs the gourd. 
$8 Pipe Creck, 3d mo., 1869. N. H. 
+ ——o-489——_____— 


SOME PLACE FOR ME. 


What if a little ray of light, 
Just starting from the san, 

Should linger in its downward flight, 
Who'd miss the tiny one? 

Perhaps the rose would be less bright 
*Twas sent to shine upon. 


What if the rain-drop in the sky 
In listless ease should say, 

I'll not be missed on earth, so I 
Contented here will stay; 

Would not some lily, parched and dry, 
Less fragrant be to day? 


What if the acorn on the ground 
Refused its shell to burst? 

Where would the stately tree be found ? 
Or if the humble dust 

Refused the germ to nestle round, 
What could the sailor trust? 


Iam achild. It will not do 
An idle life to lead, 

Because I’m smali—with talents few— 
Of me the Lord has need, 

Some work or calling to pursue, 
Or do some humble deed. 


I must be active every hour, 
And do my Maker’s will; 
If but a ray can paint the flower, 
A rain-drop swell therill, 
I know in me there is a power 
Some humble place to fill. 
— Congregationalist. 








































































od with oil, or some such application, 
igt that was the only casualty that came 
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From “Quiet Hours.” 
A LITTLE BIRD'S SERMON TO A SERMON- 
MAKER, 

I was in the act of kneeling down before 
the Lord my God, when a little bird, in the 
lightest, freest humor, came and perched near 
my window, and thus preached to me, all the 
while hopping about from spray to spray: 
“OQ thou grave man, look on me, and learn 
something, if not the deepest lesson, then a 
trueone. Thy God made me, and the like of 
me, and if thou canst conceive it, loves me 
and cares for me. Thou studiest Him in 
great problems, which oppress and confound 
thee; thou losest sight of ‘one-half of His 
ways. Learn to see thy God not in great 
mysteries only, but in me also. His burden 
on me is light, His yoke on me is easy; but 
thou makest burdens and yokes for thyself 
which are very grievous to be borne. I ad- 
vise thee not only to see God in little things ; 
but to see little, cheerful, sportive things in 
God, as well as great, solemn, awful things. 
Things deep as hell and high as heaven thou 
considerest over much; but thou dost not 
‘consider the lilies’ sufficiently. Every 
priest should put by his awful robes, &c., &c., 
sometimes, and go free. If thow couldst be 
as a lily before God, for at least one hour in 
the twenty-four; it would do thee good: I 
mean if thou couldst cease to will and to 
think, and be only. Consider, the lily is as 
really from God as thou art, and is a figure 
of something in Him,—the like of which 
should also be in thee. Thou longest to grow, 
but the lily grows without longing; yes, with- 
out either thinking or willing, grows, and is 
beautiful both to God and man, Think of 
that.” 

“In conclusion, I remind thee that God 
has ‘ many kinds of voices in the world, and 
none of them is without signification,’ ButI 
perceive that thine ear is open only to voices 
of one kind. Thy danger is, under the con- 
ceit of being the more godly, of becoming 
monstrous, and not quite Godlike. Excuse 
a little bird, I am but one of the many kinds 
of voices which God has in this world.” 


NEVER RUN IN DEBT. 

Horace Geeely says: “ Hunger, cold, rags, 
hard work, contempt, suspicion, unjust re- 
proach, are disagreeable, and debt is infinitely 
worse than them all. And if it had pleased 
God to spare either or all of my sons to be 
the support and solace of my declining years, 
the lesson which I should have earnesly sought 
to impress upon them is :—“ Never run into 
debt! Avoid pecuniary a as you 
would pestilence or famine. If you have but 


aped # The kind man speaks of his friends; the | fifty cents, and can get no more for a week, 
' fOF@ proud man speaks ot himself; the bad man | buy a peck of corn, parch it, and live on it, 
rather than owe any man @ dollar.’” 


on Of § speaks of his enemies. 
ot a 
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Idee! 
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HOW TO READ A NEWSPAPER. 

There is art in reading a newspaper. This 
is not surprising, because there is an art in 
doing anything as it ought to be done. But 
it is surprising that nine out of every ten 
never think that reading a newspaper is a 
matter of art. 

How much of an art vou should make it 
depends on the object in view. If you only 
intend to glance at its contents you need no- 
thing more than a running eye—such an eye, 
for instance, as most editors use on most 
manuscripts. It ought to be, however, a 


ated scale, and for a past age were very 
mirable. But the times have changed; 
ciety is much more complex; trade is 
hazardous; government has more intrig 
and diversified tasks; and, therefore, thj 
ing newspapers are ingreatdemand. A 
tographic copy of the day is not the busig 
of the newspaper. All such copies are dj 
phlegmatic, dropsical. Nor should they 
fancy paer of the day. Such po 
mislead ; they are elegant cheats. Butne 
papers should paint the day as it is 
than as it appears. Unless they do this they 

























sharp eye, lest yqu miss something of special | give you a skeleton of bones when you Many 
value to yourself. And it should be a well- | flesh and blood. Certain newspapers present] « Bet” 
practiced eye, since no man can afford to do | the mere facts that happen to exist, leaving ' 
anything rapidly unless he has habituated | their readers to draw their own inferency mon g 
himself to the exercise. But you would do| This is somewhat like asking a party tary tal 
well to remember that this sort of reading is | friends to dinner, and wh2n they come r 

like fast travelling—the objects seen are — them to do their own cooki 

merely seen, not looked at. Moreover, this | Such facts are to most people dead phenom§ Poor 
incontinent hurry is pernicious to the nervous | ena. The province of a real newspaper is i when s 
system and ony to the brain. It in- | digest, arrange, elucidate these facts, and iif game t 
jures the mind by weakening the perceptions | this chiefly consists the art of editorial. Us 


and the memory. If you have taken holt, 
firm hold, of your facts, you may indulge 
this quick-going impulse, but never under 


derstand, then, that the editur of your new 
—_ is one of your educators, who does él 
indeed think for you, but who does think 
spur you to think. For our part, we prefer } 


other circumstances. ay 
Should you propose to read the newspaper | fine editorial to anything ina paper. TI journe 
for information touching some subject of par- | ideal of editorials is thought as the offsprilig gingi 


ticular interest, you should put yourself in 
the attitude of a sensible man who is honestly 
seeking knowledge. Thisattitude requires an 
open mind. It involves large sympathies. 
It demands sensibilities keenly acute to truth 


of facts, and that is the perfection of wisdom 
although, like other ideals, it is rarely reak§ fear: 
ized. But unrealized ideals are much bette we sc 
than lower standards even if fully reached. 1 jad \ 

A man may very properly study that po . cover 


of fact. and still more of truth of principle. | tion of a newspaper bearing on his own bug ding 
If you read from an imaginative point of|ness. He should not forget, however, th Na . 
view, you will be intent on gratifying your | his business is a part of the commercial world, had 
wishes ; the arguments will be what you de- | and with it rises or falls. Often he may gel not t 
sire, since the imagination reads, not you | most useful hints outside of his own t je. thad 
ourself. Reading for information isentirely | Inventions not directly connected with hif§ saw 
inconsistent with partisanship and bigotry ;| department of life; advertisements on others gs ol 


and so then, if the newspaper is to instruct 
ou, it must be treated with that courtesy of 
intellect which is the unvarying sign of high- 
bred honesty. A caution, too, is necessary. 
To read for information only is not the 
healthiest regimen of the mind. Say what 
you will, it isa sort of semi-starving diet. 


branches of business; changes in the cour with 
of commerce; investments in new manufaé§ the. 
tures, may be of moment to his welfarg 
Cotton-buyers have an interest in guano and 
other commercial fertilizers. Paper-maken 
are patties to the poor rag-gatherers. Thél gon, 
refuse of the streets and the luxuries of fi ) 


emory is fed; personal inclination is fed ;| mansions have lately come into alliance. hav 
and passion is sometimes fed; but the true| mind of wide range, if it use a good new#@ naa 
soul in you is half famished. Information | paper rightly, is-often helped in most unem§ gb 
should be speedily transmuted into’ intelli-| pected quarters; many of its indirect aidi§ 
gence if you are solicitous to be a wiser man.| prove the most direct; and so a Scripturg) gaz 
newspaper gives the foremost | fact comes to a new application, viat§ rap 
thoughts of the day. It is not so much a re- | “ Thereby some have entertained angels u#% On 
cord of the hour as a reflex of the times ; and | awares.” If you are a large merchant a firs ‘ 
in this respect it is very serviceable. A ser-| class newspaper is your encyclopedia, or, if § yo 
vant it is, not in the kitchen sense but in the| the freedom of hyperbole, a cosmopolitam Ie 
court’ sense. - Those old publications like | library wherein the world is daily exhibited. 
Niles’ Register were chiefly memoirs of the | Nor indeed can one see how mercantile wa 


public, a nascent: biography on an abbrevi-|could have risen to be profession withe 





Wi wescrambled along on our feet.” 
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auxiliary of the newspaper. A great 
hant is now a student of geography, of 
ical science, of statistics, of oe 
tion, of science and art. All these r 

and vitally on his interests. The 
expands his trage the more is he de- 


oe he 


ent on newspapers. And this truth ap- 
to all forms of business and social con- 
pections ; and hence, since we must know the 
yorid in order to work advantageously for its 
gell-being and for our own, we should learn 
BE how to read a newspaper.— Harper's Bazaar. 
" ent Gey 


ty Many possessing advantages to which poor 

sett “Bet” was a stranger, may receive a lesson 

# upon gratitude from the following simple his- 
tory taken from an Exchange. 


BETS RELIGION. 
BY M. B. M. 

Poor old Bet! She was sold away to Texas 
when she was sixteen ; and last year back she 
came to her Virginia home. She wanted to 
4 find her * Mammy, who had loved her in her 
A bappy childhood, and her brothers and sis- 
ters, who had thought her dead so long. A 
bent, bowed woman, who had seen hard 
times in cabin and in field, she made the long 
journey as best she could, with her children 

Si dinging around her. “Part de way,” said 
ij one of her little ones, to me, “we came in 
abt ke-ars, and part de way on de water, and part 
All Bet 
} lad when she got here were the rags that 
if covered her and her little flock, her two plod- 
ng feet, and her two hard hands. All? 
Nay, she had more! A will that bondage 
not broken; a heart that troubles could 
not break ; and a patient, hopeful spirit, that 

#63 made the darkest places light. When I first 


‘i saw her, she was gaunt, and thin, and almost 


as old in appearance as Mammy herself; who, 
with erect form and smiling face, laughed at 
the oncoming of her eightieth year. 

“Ah! Bet, chile!” said Mammy, for the 
twentieth time, “I feel like de patriarch 
Jacob, when he look on de face of Joseph, his 
§ %n, and his son’s sons. He went down to 
Egypt, honey, to fine his chile; but my chile 
FJ have come up out of Egypt to de lan’ of Ca- 
f Baan, to fine me. Dere’s de difference—and 
& bressed difference too!” 

After this climax, the older woman would 
# gaze on the face of the younger, in a sort of 
rapture, broken by ecstatic “ Bress de Lords!” 
One day she said : 

“Bet, you was a torn-down (wild) gal when 
"1 ha went away. Has you ever got religion, 

ney ?” 

“Once I thought I had, Mammy, and I 
wanted to be baptize; but Marse Tommy ob- 
jected. So I gin it up, and [’se done furgot 
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it long ago. When my ole man died, and it 
seemed like all my comfort gone, I tried to 
get it back ; but I’se done forgot it all.” And 

t rocked herself to and fro. Presently 
Mammy said: 

“ But, honey, don’t you ever see Jesus a 
lookin’ and a lookin’ at you, till you love him 
so you want to get right up and fly to him? 
Don’t you ever think how his hands and his 
feet have got de print o’ de nails in ’em now, 
and how he’s a lovin’ us jes’ as much an more 
dan we loves each oder ?” 

“T’se had it once, Mammy,” said Bet; “ but 
lately I’se had so much on my mind I’se done 
forgot. But de name is sweet yet—Jesus! 
Jesus! When I’m mighty tired, I think ’bout 
it, sometimes. And dere’s dem chil’en, al- 
ways in mischief. It’s hard to keep de satis- 
faction of things, Mammy.” 

Kind friends were found for Bet, and she 
and her children were helped to a way of 
earning their living. Homes were provided 
for the elder children, and the old grand- 
mother relieved Bet of the care of the little 
ones. One of the boys, who had always 
worked in the fields, was taken into a family. 
Rude, uncultivated, and ignorant, he formed 
a complete contrast to the manner of servants 
brought up in the house. It was amusing to 
watch the awe upon his face as he looked at 
household objects, familiar to most ple, 
but new and strange to him. He would steal 
about the house on tip-toe, with eyes and 
mouth wide open, touching this and that thing, 
and receiving new impressions every day. 
After infinite pains on the part of the lady of 
the house, he became a tolerable waiter; but 
often, when he thought himself unobserved, 
he would open the door between dining-room 
and kitchen, and telegraph to the cook in a 
loud whisper : 

“They’ve taken another plate !” 

The quantity of dishes required by “ white 
folks” was a never failing source of wonder to 
him, and doubtless of disgust, as to him fell 
the task of washing them. “Certainly do 
use a heap!” he would be daily heard to say. 

But I’ve strayed away from Bet and her 
religion. She had been sold when she was a 
merry, happy girl—sold away from ‘all her 
friends, that her price might buy the trousseau 
of her young mistress. She came back in her 
broken middle age; and the first person after 
Mamuny that she visited was Miss Mary. She 
hugged her, “took her right in my arms, de 
darlin’,” as she said; and the ready tears 
came to her eyes when she heard Miss Mary 
tell her troubles. God’s balances are even ; 
and the mistress’s life had been darkened as 
well’ as the slave’s. One fair-haired infant 
after another had gone from her arms to 
heaven ; and now, widowed and childless, she 
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dwelt. in her solitary house. She, too, was 
poor; and, in one sense, poorer than her old 
servant, for she could do little to help herself. 
Her early training and her delicate health 
alike stood in the way of her earning her own 
support, and of the accomplishments she had 
learned in her girlhood she remembered too 
little to teach any of them. 

Bet surprised her friends one day by say- 
ing: 
a I’m going to live ‘long with Miss Mary!” 
“ But Miss Mary can’t pay you much, Bet, 
I doubt whether she'll be able to give you 
—_ than your food, Let her work for her- 
self,” 

Such a look as came into Bet’s black eyes! 

* Miss Mary work! Lame! She’s not fit 
for it! Ef she’ll give me part her bacon an 
hominy, I'll stay with her. Me and Miss 
Mary were chil'en togeder.” 

s But Miss Mary’s father sold you, Bet.” 

“That he did. An’ it was right down cruel 
of old Marse. But didn’t Jesus say, ‘ Father, 
forgive dem; dey know not what dey do?’ 
Jesus said dat /” with emphasis. 

“ Why, I thought you had forgotten.” 

“T’se done forgot a great deal dat I ought 
to ’member, and sometimes ’members what I 
ought to forget; but I know Jesus would 
never want me not to stand by Miss Mary.” 

So the poor handmaid is standing by her 
mistress. That is Bet’s religion. 


Shun the tale-bearer. Whoever entertains 
you with the faults of others, will entertain 
others with yours. 

FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 


The undersigned acknowledges the receipt of the 
following since last report: 


Fetemds Of Darby: cicccii.cicdssicssiccbecdsstotecises $11 00 

f? Concord, per L. Palmer...,.......... 5 00 
A Friend in New York.......00...ssceceeesseeee receoab 100 
Frien1s ut Macedon, N. Y., per G. O. Frit 5 00 
C. M. Reeves, Richmond, Ind....... ....... ..00« 10 00 
B. Borton, West Unity, Ohio...............6 000 5 00 
W. Cornelius, Adrian, Mich ..........sss00. see 5 00 
Friends in Philadelpbia................s000 ceseseoee 31 00 


Contributions are much needed, and it is urged 
on Friends to forward them to 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Treasurer, 
717 Willow St., Phiada. 


——— + -~908e- 
ITEMS. 

Taz Suffrage Amendment has been ratified by the 
Legislatures of Missouri, West Virginia, Nevada, 
Maine, Georgia, Arkansas and South Carolina. 

Tuas [npians.—President Grant.has written letters 
to certain Friends in this, city, announcing his de- 
ar “of inaugarating some policy to protect the 
Indians in their just rights, and enforce integrity in 
thé administration of their affairs, as well as. to im- 
prove their general condition.’’ A request is made 
fora list of names of members of the Society of 
Friends who can be endorsed as suitable persons for 
Indian Agents. The President says that he will en- 
courage and protect any attempt which Friends 
shall make for the ‘improvement, education and 
Christianization of the people.— Phila. Ledger. 


fae 


Presipest Grant has appointed Colonel P. 
who is an actual chief of the Oneida tribe, as Ing 
Commissioner. An Indian to treat with the Indign 
is the greatest innovation yet made in the admiy 


tration of our government. , 
Exeuisa Spanrows.—One thousand Fnglish§ R 
rows were brought this city recently, 

ing arrived at New York on the steamship Gj 
of Baltimore. They were procured for the city, a] 
as soon aS boxes can be prepared the birds will 
placed in the public squares. These sparrows 
very effective in ridding trees of worms. 


Tue results of the Swedish Arctic expeditions 
last year lead its projectors to regard the idea 
an open and comparatively milder polar basi 
quite chimerical ; on the contrary, from 20 deg, 
30 deg. north of Spitzbergen a region of cold begif 
which probably stretches far around the Pole. Tht 
also believe that the only possible plan of attainij 
the Pole consists in going northward in s!edges 
winter, either from Smith’s Sound or Seven Islam 


EXTRAORDINARY activity, it is reported, is pre 
ing in middle and south-western Georgia. Evy OUS: 
hand, it is stated, is employed and paid liberaipaps, ! 
wages. Every acre will be planted which can - 
properly tended. A Georgia newspaper says: ‘* os V 
think ten thousand more hands could now obt 
employment in the black belt of Georgia, but t 
are nowhere to be found, and we must go forw 
with what we have. About as much cotton will bygistlol’ 
planted this as last year, but four times the amon 
of grain will be used ; ¢o that if the season is fave ¥ 
able, a much larger crop will be raised. We 
afraid the area sown in small grain will be less,’’ , 


Tus discovery of the fossil animal named Zoz ii] 
in the Laurentian rocks of Canada was of great in 
terest, as it carried back the introduction of animal § I 
life for an immense period of time beyond its previ 
ously known earhest forms in the Silurian. 
existence of an animal implied the existence ener 
plants, but none werediscovered. Bat the rem ove 
of a plant, a kind of water grass, have been just ode 
discovered in some Swedish rocks of the Low 
Cambrian age, which are of a similar antiquif 
The name Eophyton has been given to this earl , 
known plant. And yet this plant is not probat ‘Rich B 
the first that was introduced, as it is by no meanegy. h 
of the lowest vegetable structure. feck | 


Tae Souar Evcine, invented by a Frenchmaa 
named Mouchot, it is reported, ha’ proved successeo— Mat F 
fal. The apparatus is descrived as follows: A oe € | 
cave reflector is used to eondentrate the sunshinenea., 
on a boiler blackened with smoke, and it is ce 
puted that in the latitude of Paris the heat reflec 
from a surface of a square metre, or 10.75 squai 
feet, will make a quart of water, taken at the fre 
ing point, boil in ten minutes. By the sanie calew 
lation, it is asserted, that an area of 100 squ 
metres will furnish as much heat in tem hours 
can be got from burning sixty pounds of coal. J 
tropical regions, it is believed, the amount would 
still greater. 


Tug bust from the macadamized streets of Pari 
it is stated, yields an income of $2000 per annum: 
to an ingenious individual ofthat city. He collect# 
the mud from the streets, which near the houses 
course of construction contains so much stone-du 
he then places it in large tubs, pases the depos! 
through seives, allows it to form a concrete, which) 
he then forms into the long yellow bricks for knife- 
cleaning. The material costs nothing, the labor is 
insignificant, but the bricks sell for twenty center 
each. ; 
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asingf BOARDING SCHOOLS, 
faut Kennett Square. Chester Co., Penna., 


ST PAINTS KNOWN 


lOUSES poor, 8 8,PENC:S, Bat 
, DE BatDGus, OA , &e., at % the ucat of Lead 

bas 260 ibe. of a ering wal varie. 
ee as 
Co.’s Wars Leap is the whitest and durable known. 


SMITH BOWEN, Seo'y 


1. “* Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 
guit1017 Office, 150 N. 4th St., Pbiladr. 


WH. GRA00CK, 
GENERAL 

SHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


neral Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
Morery requisite for Punerals furnished. 
iquit 


avegmo. Specialties just opened! 


>bableE lich Black Gros Grain Silks. 










nce 
mains 
n ju 


Lowel 






















AP 
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hman'f Mack Mohairs—Silk Face. 
=f Seat Plaid and Striped Silks. 
A cona@plascilles Quilts—a fall line, from $5 to $15. 
sled immer Flannels, 7-8 and 4 4—all prices. 
hecteds§ Maen Napkins—excellent assortment, from $1.50 


freeeem Mirting and Fancy Chintz in a great variety, from 
cale fe 50c. 

— | Fronts, of our own make, 25, 31, 35, 40, 45 
1. 500, 

uld bat Summer Cassimeres—a large and well selected 
White Goods—best display we ever had. 

White Piques and Marseilles, from 25c to $1.25. 
Towelling and Crash in variety—all grades. 

B liven and Cotton Sheetings, Tickings, Check, &c. 


fiends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Streets. 


@oxf mmx sn 


ill begin a term of twelve weeks, 3d mo. 29, 1869. cop hand a 


rb Silk Poplins in Plain, Plaids and Stripes. (caer 


Furniture Warehouse, 


No. wan Callowhill Street, 


jarge assortment of fine WALTT? 3 and 
GE FUSNITURE. Also first-class 

and HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Oid or 
tresses, Varnishing and oo attended to with pesepieee. 
Prices Repucep. mwexi wyp 


ISAAC DIXON, 


120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


WATCHERS, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


Particular attention paid to repairing Chronome 
ters, Duplex, Patent Lever and Plain Watches. 

OLD GOLD and SILVER bought or taken in ex- 
change. exxi 


TRIMMING STORE. 


A fresh supply af Woolen Wemns ont Sermenteny Woel. Also 
Cotton Blonde, with Hosiery, Gloves, £c. 
A. K, PARRY, 612 Spring Garden St. 


BOOEZXS 
I88UBD BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 


FOR SALE BY 
EMMOR COMLY 
Phitada 


144 North Seventh Street, 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
180. 141 pp., Cloth... sores os Price 50c. 
WOOD, ‘the Btory of, by A. L. P. 
18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible........... «os Price: 20. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Any A. Townsend. 18mo. 324 pp. Price $1.00 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions sad An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ ‘108 “ “: Second. “ 40c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 


Silk and 
us oe, 


32 UO. 64 PP...ceccee seccce essoccveeveccs «ePrice 20. 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth......... Price 20c. 


A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 50<. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and 7 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth..,.....0».»Price Wu. 
A Pable of Faith................ Price, per dos., 30c. 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Barly Impressions.” Oompiled by Janz Jonneon. 


6 Nos., 32mo, 64 PP. each....... eoneceess Price 75x. 
Essa upon some of the Testimonies of Tr«uth 

as held by the Society of Friends. 

"a 11 PPoccorconseesereees ececece ceccesees Price 25c. 


Familiar Con versations on the Queries. By 


Harpist E. Stocaty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 400" 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ee stiles — Sees _ 
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FRIENDS’ 


| JOHN J. LYTLE, 


Seventh ‘and Spring Garden me. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Intends this season to be ahead of all com- 
itors fin (furnishing; goods which Friends 
e desited and-could aot hitherto procure. 
e has therefore had made in England and 
France many goods ‘expressly for his own 
sales. "* He aims to make his store Hrap- 
QUARTERS for goods for Friends. Please see 
the following list: 
Dark Mode Silk Challis and Tamartines. 
Wide Lama Cloth, a new article for shawls 
and d —the only lotin this country. 
Mode’an@d Brown Silk finish Alpacas. 
Colo hl Chene, Mozambique and 


pene 
id Bo slinetts. 


oes and 
Zenobias. 


‘sh tans Racans Cloth. 
Chene and Pin-striped Ginghams. 
* Neat Plaid, Brown and Black Silks. 
4-4,5-4& 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
Neat Plaid Bebdteh Ginghams} 81c; worth 45. 
‘Bound Thibet Shawls. . Every Friend wish- 
ing “one is ‘invited to call before purchasing, 
as he has shades.imported expressly for him, 
and not to be foiind elsewhere.: 
t /Men’s Silk Pocket Hdkfs—a great bargain. 


‘ems xi ly. © 


aos noms — 
SPECIAL NOTICE., 


(The flog New and baba ost are well worth the at- 


Teened a A 6 lates shoes stock of TEIBET WOOL 
eu Also assortunent of 
ona SaAWLe, S DRESS ( GOoDs, &c. &e. 


'‘PRIBNDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
' Hv BAUGSBR. 132 Third Avenue. 


ae aboot haifa ——— the Meeting-house, between 
14th and 16thrBts., New York City 91268 lyp 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


ey’s History 6f the:Separation, 1827-8, 347: pp., 9c. Neat 
oie x ‘EataMENnTs, 20 cts. and Te Journ: ati John Comly, 
$2.00.. Journal -of Hu; jut 1,00. Journal of John Wool- 

wan, $1.00. Janney’s m. Sine: $2.50 do. Geo. Fox, $2.00 
Early Quakerism, by B.Michenor ‘cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Friends’ 
: ¥; Marolaadteb vol, out of print,) $3. Works of lasac 
» 4, tory of Delaware County, Penna., $3.00, 
vermtionk rai Ae 00. Emily Mayland, $1.00. 

Question,” $1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 


n, 


to the Clergy. 40c. ‘lta b Letters on Theols 
of "Sal ‘Sarah Grabb. Tee. Fétaitlae eer by vn 
Wilson, Tall, 35e. aS ae ma of Christianity, 
8c. ‘In. the en Sones ym, by Joh 8. Hart, $1.25. The Cruct 
Bae oie iti, clear type, 600 2. ee ee et 

h ur to Weer 
_ patos cde 0 Le and Duties 
Meditations ‘da: Death end by Zechokke, $1.75 each. 
pas cont: =I iy sent oan mail. 

unbound, for sale, 


of FRIENDS’ I 
(Ges h, e 1s, 14, 16, 16, a 29, 20, 21, 22 and 28. Also, 


6 7 bound. 
‘Vols. 6,8 and 7, quarto, EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh st. 


‘mailed for 
W's ‘Address to 
25, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


—_ => 


> . 
. ~ 


OUIX O4ag 
| 0% ‘syBQT “WI01D [to ‘sepeyg mopar 


‘N33uUD NINVIPNAG 
‘ESQOHTEVA LEGUVO Gord ZNO 
"SPNLLEAAZUVO 


‘eyadlopelma “38 Pucceg ‘N ce 


WM. HEACOCK’S . 


PORRITORE WADTROOMS, 
No. 18-Nerth Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
“Removals and eee ue Paral 
carefully attended to. ' 
Let tor Storing Furniture. 


exxi ly 


Ereildoun Boarding Sci i0lq 
FOR GIRLS, g 


Chester County; Penns Iwan 


The Spring.and Summer Term of this [nig 


w:ll comthence on the 22d of Second mon 
Thorough and careful instruction im every 
ment. Terms $80.00 per session of twenty 
For full particulars “ee the NGTOR, iB ia 


R. DARLINGTO 
123mmo Eroildoun, Chester Co or 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHR 
FOR BOYS, : 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three mile ; 


Bordentown, N. Je 
The Fifty-Righth Session of this Institution wille 
the 17th of Fitth month, 1869. / 
Terms $100 per session of twenty weeks. No extra 
For fall particulars address 
RY W. RIDGWA 


912 38 wy  . P. 0.. Burlington € 


FRIENDS’ SEMINAR f 


A Boarding TR chool’ fox for both Sex 


This Institution, meen has been in successfal op 
the past winter, will reopen for a term of)thirteen wees 
month 6, 1869. For Circulara address 
THOMAS D. SMEDLEY, F 
213xt Easton, Wasbin a C 


THE OSWHGO INSTITU! 
At Oswego Village, Duchess, Op., N. 
Will begin its Sunmet’ Term thd bth day of 
month, (April;) 1869,,and continue fourteen 
For particulars; address AMIE DROUE 
3we Prine 


a 





